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, t ble necessity of conciliating this odious paper 
(the Herald), and she therefore consented to re- 
ceive its editor. He called ten minutes alter her 
arrival at the American Hotel, and offered his 
pen and journal unconditionally for her use. I 
accepted it on her behalf, and he straightway 
began the most extravagant '•puffs," which he 
evidently continued lor the profit they brought 
him in the increase of his circulation. During 
the summer of 1840, Mile. Elssler made every 
courteous acknowledgment in her power, and 
received Mrs. ****», whom he had lately'* * * * 
on previous occasions. Before her departure for 
Havana, the winter of the same year, Mile. Elss- 
ler, presented Mrs. * * * . * * with a gold bracelet 
of the value of a hundred dollars. Her surprise 
may be easily imagined at hearing afterward that 
an abominable attack had been made on her dur- 
ing her absence, and whioh was systematically 
repeated until she was on the point of abandon- 
ing the country in dismay; for, in all her Euro- 
pean experience, she had never met an individu- 
al so lost to decency, so sunk in debasement as 
this man* who had courted her notice, received 
her presents for his *****, only to repay both 
with inexcusably infamy. I suggested to her tl e 
only apparent means to stay tliis foul stream ol 
low abuse, and on her arrival in New York, in 
the summer of 1841, she bought at Storr & Mor- 
timer's, in Broadway, a service of silver for $500, 
and a case ot jewels, consisting of ear rings and 
necklace of about the same amount, and present- 
ed them to Mrs. *****, who received them, of 
course, most willingly. * 

This led for a time to a truce, and a few days 
af.er Bennett wrote aletter, which he dated Lon- 
don, and defended- her against the very pack he 
had set on; but he took that occasion, such is 
his avidity for vituperation, to abuse several 
other meritorious artists, amongst others the 
Seguins. Having been made to comprehend the 
tenure upon which Bennett accorded his services, 
Mile. Elssler kept up a pretty active fire of pre- 
sents during her engagement, among others, two 
splendid dresses for Mra. «****. And in return 
"puffs" were regularly inserted, but of a charac- 
ter so vulgar and ridiculous that Mile. Elssler 
would rather liave paid to escape them. 

Before her departure for Havana in Feb., 1842, 
she again presented Mrs. ***** with arich silver 
dresdag case, bought in New York, and a writ- 
ing desk oi great beauty. But as I knew his 
venal pen was given to scurrility, as the sparks 
fly upward. I intimated'plainly that if ho renewed 
bis brutalities during her approaching trip to 
Havana, he might expect from me certain expo- 
sures that would involve him fatally with the 
many honorable members of the New York press 
he had so often and so insolently outraged. He 
understood and feared me. This time Mile. 
Elssler escaped any further annoyance, but on 
her return to New York in 1842, Sn'e renewed her 
presents, and even up to the hour of her depar- 
ture from this country, she was under tribute to 
this craving shark of the press. The last present 
was a gold pencil case to Bennett, who managed 
to encounter her just before her embarkation in 
Boston. 

I give the above facts, which 1 am able to sub- 
stantiate in every particular the moment an 
opportunity offers. (Signed) 

•-•■'-■:-— • '.-;.-. HENRY WlKOFF. 

And now, to return to your latest-expressions 
of solicitude tor the opera. You remark in one 
of your editorials that 

" Its notes must be current, and- of such 
genuineness that neither public nor singers will 
be inclined to dispute them." 

My' own notes are not in the market at present, 
and those of my singers are readily discounted 
for good greenbacks to such an extent by the 
public that no more proscenium boxes can be 
had gratis at the opera— for which blessings,, I 
suppose, 1 am slightly indebted to'the unbounded 



"influence" ot the New York Herald. In 
which case please accept the sincere thanks of 
Yours, . 

Max Mareizkk. 
New York, April 4. 



MY SECRET. 

My Love loves me, — and dearer yet 
I love my Love. This is my song, 

Through varying sun and shade, and cold and 
heat, 
The whole day long, 

I do whate'er my Love decrees; 
And though I find the labor sweet, 

My hopeful heart its choicest blessings sees- 
Yet incomplete. 

Would you, my friend, enquire the name? 
No other yet has won my heart, 

Which harbors now no earthly-kindled flame. 
My Love is — Art. 

L. K. 
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See it bangs in farthest corner, e'en by daylight 

half iu gloom, 
Lightly valued by its owner, passed by many in 

the room, 
Dreamy Claudes and stately TUians well may 

cast it into shade, 
But the mournful eyes will haunt me, when their 

grander memories fade. 

Yet for it I claim no beauty— tender tints were 

long since flown, 
And the time-worn canvas keepcth but a pallid 

ghost alone; 
Rolling years have lost its story, wiped away 

the painter's name, 
Leaving it — a mournful spirit— prisoned in Its 

carved frame. 

Was it but an artist's fancy, this poor, weary, 

pleading face? 
Anguish, that he scorned to utter, could he here 

in safety trace; 
On this brow his own life's story, sadly write as 

days went by, 
Teach these parted- lips to open, with his own 

heart's voiceless cry. 

Cruel wrongs to bitter sorrows, addiug, till each 

line expressed— 
Not his own face— life had masked that, but the 

anguish in his breast. 
Such its story some have fancied, but the sad eyes 

catch our own, — 
Eyes so human in their pleading, that we feel 

from life alone. 

Could the artist have repeated— no faint type but 

living woe, 
Lent this haunting face to canvas, in those ages 

long ago ? 
Nay— the painter is forgotten, patient heart we 

only, say, 
Drew with fingers not unskillful, this poor face 

one long-lost day. 



Patient heart and skillful fingers practised lov- 
ingly their art, 

For we trace— though all ia faded— lavished work 
in every part; 

Through a mist the ruby glistens, on those poor 
hands locked in prayer, 

Mockingly a scarlet lily gleams through wild dis- 
ordered hair. 

Yet we note not dim surroundings, courtly dress 

or yellow'd lace, 
Eyes once caught are held forever, by such 

anguish in the face- 
That wo ask not rank or station, say not, Was it 

nobly born? 
This poor heart whose one possession seemed the 

common right to mourn. 

Venture on no vain conjectures, quivering lip 
and tear-stained lid 

In their majesty of sorrow, all but pity now for- 
bid; . ' 

And alasl poor human pity, ages late for all 
avail, 

Can but thankfully own the mercy veiling still 
the mournful tale. 

Can but whisper, have the ages— dimming this 

face as they roll- 
Brought— perhaps not light and glory— but rest 

to the weary soul 1 
On the brow so worn and weary, martyr's crown 

would only fret, 
And we feel that saint-like glory would be less 

befitting yet I - 

So beside the picture standing, though a hundred 

years have past, 
Fvom our hearts a prayer is rising for the poor 

soul's peace at last 1 
Endless, dreamless rest it yearned for, such, we 

murmur, be its share — 
Only peace 1 not dazzling glory, can we fancy 

these lips' prayer. 

Rest and peace, we softly whisper, let them wipe 

out-passion-strife, 
In that Unknown Land— where gafnered, this 

poor heart shall find its life! 
So we leave the dim reflection of a face long 

turned to dust — 
It was only one of many for whom we must pray 

and trust I 
April 8th, 1867. 



At Leipsic's 18th Gewandhaus Concert, two 
compositions, new to Leipsic, were performed— a 
Te Deum with male chorus, written tor Dresden's 
singing festival, by J. Rietz, and Gernsheim's 
chorus for male voices. The latter received 
especial admiration, while the honors paid to 
Wilhelmj were extraordinary, for his solo per- 
formance. 

Stockhausen's concert in that hall, on March 
17th, proved a success tor him and its benevolent 
object 

Georges Leltert, a Dresden pianist, had good 
estimation there. 



